“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
s0.”—“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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QUAKEBRISM IN ENGLAND. 


On this subject we make the following 
extract from an English periodical work, 
attached to the cause of the orthodox 
mother church, in that country : 


“But with whatever excesses Quaker- 
ism may have been chargeable at the pe- 
riod in question, (the time of Fox,) it af- 
fears now to be no longer characterized 
by the same defect. Their zeal for the 
most objectionable preculiarities of their 
system has materially abated; and they 
now yield to none in their active efforts to 
make known to the nations the written 
Word,’ Having = charged them 
with examples of gross enthusiasm and 
extravagance, which he remarks were 
engrafted on their fundamental tenet of 
the light of Christ within, he goes on to 
observe, ‘ Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that although there are doubtless many 
Quakers, as there are many of all de- 
neminations, who fall below the morality 
of their sect, yet there are many who rise 
above the defects of its tenets, many who 
would be an ornament to any church; 
many of whom society has no-reason to 
complain, but that they will continue to 
separate themselves from other Chris- 
tians by an obsolete phraseology, and a 
wider hat and narrower cape than the 
rest of the world. It is wonderful how 
certain external marks of this kind should 
have survived in many cases the peculi- 
arities of their religious opinions. It is 
certainly time, in such cases, when the 
line of demarcation between them and the 
church chiefly consisis in a few cologuial 
pjreculiarities and external observances ; 
in a hat of unusual capacity; in rarely 
bowing, and using no mourning, Wc. that 
wise men should, for the sake of unity, 
scrafie a little mould from the coffin of 
their honourable elder, George Lox, and 
bury his PKCULIARITIES with himself. 
Happy WILL Goop OLD MOTHER CHURCH 
BE TO RECEIVE A COLONY OF SUCH 
CHILDREN.’ 

“ «We are anxious that what we have 


er, ‘may lead our Friends, for so we must 
call them, to weigh well. the momentous 
re gm we have brought before them, 
and in particular to consider whether the 
cause of sound scriptural religion is not 
more impeded than SS by the 
sanction given by their highly respectable 
body to some of the views and practices 
which are developed, for example, in the 
journal of George Fox; and whether as 
they have themselves practically renoun- 
ced some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures in his system, it would not be the 

art of true wisdom to suffer them to sink 
mto oblivion, and not even exhibit them, 
either historically or speculatively, to the 
world. ‘There will still remain the solid, 
substantial, influential parts of their 
creed; abelief in our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of the world,’ &c. Andhe 
finally remarks, that the undue extent to 
which certain dogmas are carried, have 
been the main cause of scepticism, indif- 
ference, and infidelity ; and if ‘ religious 
coldness aud formality have been found 
to pervade in Quaker congregations, the 
effect is chiefly to be ascribed to the re- 
volting nature of some of those parts of 
their systems to which he has taken the 
liberty to advert.’ ” 


Now, we are not surprised that a paper 
supporting the English Hierarchy, should 
hold such a language as the above ex- 
tract contains, when speaking of the reli- 
gious “tenets,” and “ peculiarities” of the 
Society of Friends: but we are not a lit- 
tle disappointed to learn that a Qua- 
ker should “highly esteem and recom- 
mend’’ such a work !!—and that the same 
Friend, should, as has been stated in a 
public print, join with those of the Eng- 
lish Reviewer, “His feelings of regret 
that when the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has done so much to mitigate the 
hostilities of different sects, particularly 
the church and dissenters, and ie still exe 
ercising its benign influence to produce 


said,’ continues our Episcopalian Review- agreement in every feint where agree~ 
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ment is possible, and to render unavoida- 
bie differences charitable, in short, to re- 
duce the world to two sects, those who are 
Christians, and those who are none; there 
should exist writers who sympathise so 
little with this great object as at least to 
endanger the increasing and inciftient har- 
mony, and to do what has an evident ten- 
dency to revive between the establishment 
and dissenters, their former animosities. 


Surely other times should. be chosen for 
such labours.” 


But let us pause for a moment and en- 
quire what are the prominent features of 
that religion, or church, and what the 
character of the hosts of bishops, and 
priests, who minister at its altars? To 
uscertain this, we will not stop here to ex- 
amine its doctrines.’ We design to take a 
shorter course ; a more certain. criterion 
—to jadge it, in a word, by its fruits. 


- OF the ‘last hundred years, counting 
back from the late peace in Europe, Eng- 
land has employed the larger portion in 
the prosecution of bloody wars. Here 
the chureh is identified with the state. 
To all these measures the clergy have 
given their hearty support. They have, 
literally, taught the people’s “hands to 
war,” and their “fingers to fight.” In 
the pulpit, the camp, and the ficld, their 
united voice has been heard urging to the 
slaughter of their fellow creatures. For 
this, they have looked for their reward, 
aud they have not looked invain. The 
state has lavished its favours upon the 
church. The very bread has been, and 


continues to be, taken from the mouth of 


the labourer to pamper this host of hire- 
lings. The Society of Friends is coerced 
too, to furnish its quota. From this small 
body of people from sixty to eighty thou- 
sand dollars are annually extorted by the 
laws, in tythes and church rates. Yn Ire- 
land, thousands are reduced to a state of 
starvation by this very thing. The Irish 
‘Catholic feels himself conscienciowsly 
bound to pay a part of his hard earnings 
tohis priest, Afterthe priest, comes the 
pursy parson of the established church, 
and by exactions, leaves him in a state of 
actual starvation! At this very moment, 
lreland is filled with riots, and no less than 
thirty eptrages are reported m a single 


paper:—the cry of the people is “ Blood 
or bread”! In England too, thousands are 
in a state of equal penury, and suffering: 
Igthe mean time, the bishops, the heads 
of the church, are receiving and extort- 
ing their hundreds of thousands, from the 
people, and appear in ail the pride, and 
pomp, and glitter, of eastern Nabobs! Of 
the ten thousand frarsons which the es- 
tablishment is supposed to contain, more 
than one half of them are said to be absent 
from their flocks, rioting on the means 
furnished by their ample salaries. 

Such, then, is that “good old mother 
church,” who is stretching forth her arms 
to receive the Quakers into her bosom!! 
—Such is the character of that body 
that is inviting the followers of George 
Fox, “for the sake of unity, toscrape a 
little mould from the coffin of their hon- 
ourable elder, and bury his PECULIARI- 
TIES with himself”! 

Have the Quakers then, in England ap- 
proached so.near to this corrupted and 
corrupting establishment, that it is thus 
stretching out its arms, hoping to “receive 
a colony of such children”? We would 
fain hope this were utterly impossible !— 
And yet, when we peruse the writings of 
some of the most prominent arid highly 
esteemed menibers amongst them—when 
we read of their regrets and fears, for 
“endangering the increasing and inci- 
pient Aarmony”—W heh we read of come 
parisons made between Quakerism and 
Episcopacy, and the difference found to 
consist of mere “ peculiarities;’; and when 
we perceive them associating with the 
corrupt hireling clergy “in active efforts 
to make known to the nations the written 
word,” and in other such combinations, te 
promote what is called Christianity—our 
fears predoninate, and we are ready to 
address our English brethren, with the 
language applied to the church of Ephe- 
sus—“ Remember from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do thy first works.” 

Can it be true that “ the line of demar- 
caticn between them and the church, 
chiefly consists in a few coloquial peculi- 
arities and external ébservances; in a hat 
of unusual capacity: in rarely bowing, 
and using no mourning,” &c.? A late 


writer of the Seciety, seems indeed to 
corroborate the British Reviewer when 
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he savs they are “ united in the great fun- 
damentals of doctrines and frractice’’!!* 
With the church, the doctrines of the 
trinity, imputative righteousness, satis- 
faction, &c. remain to be “ fundamentals.” 
The old English Quakers opppsed and 
denied these. In “fractice” they upheld 
a strong, unyielding testimony against 
, war—against a hireling priesthood, and 
’ Episcopacy in all its forms: in short, 
‘against the corruptions both of church 
and state, and in favour of a plain way of 
preaching, and a plain way of living. 
Have their descendants abandoned this 
sacred ground? Has “the seed of Israel,” 
which “separated themselves from. all 
strangers,” come up with the tares, and 
are they indeed growing together with 


“increasing harmony’? lf so,thenisthe | 


language applicable—* Remember from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do 
thy first works.” 


FOR THE BEREAN 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting: 


Christ is our Redeemer, Mediator, and 
Propitiation : (for'] reject the anti-scrip- 
turalexpression, “Propitiatory Sacrifice,” 
of E. Bates,) This is true in regard to ws, 
or the existing inhabitants of the earth, 
used in the fresent tense. Jesus Christ, 
or Christ in that “prepared body,” was 
the Mediator, &c. with the Jews, to whom 
eniy he was sent: according to his own 
declaration—“I am not sent,” said he 
“ but to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael.” The apostles also bear the same 
testimony : “ He came to his own”—i. e. 
his own people, or nation : for he took on 
him “the seed of Abraham”—he was 
“made of a woman” [an Israelitess]— 
“made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.” 

The assertion of the author, that “ these 
effices belonged to him [Jesus Christ] and 
to no other,” is not correct in a strict 
sense. Moses exercised the office of a 


“ Gurney’s observations. 


| mediator, for the introduction of the old 


| 


covenant, (so called)-——“ The law was or- 
dained,” says the apostle, “in the hand of 
a mediator”—* ] stood,”’ said Moses, “be- 
tween the Lord and you at that time, to 
show you the werd ef the Lord.” (Deut. 
v.5.) Jesus exercised the same office for 
the introduction of the new covenant. 
They were both mediators—both ser- 
vants of the Most High: thus Moses, in 
prophecying of Jesus, says—“ The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee, a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, of thy breth- 
ren, LIKE UNTO ME.” Again, the Lord 
said unto Moses—“I will raise them upa 
prophet from among them brethren, LIKE 
UNTO THEE, and | will put my words in 
his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him. And it 
shall come to pass that whomsoever will 
not hearken unto my words, which he 


| shall speak in my name, I will require it 


of him.” (Deut. ch. xviii.) Thus Jesus, 
like Moses, stood between the Lord and 
the Jews, “to shew them the word of the 
Lord.” 

The prophets also exercised the office, 
“showing the word of the Lord” to the 
people. Every instrument, in short, un- 
der the direction of the Holy Spirit, may 
be considered as exercising, each accord- 
ine to his measure, the office of a media- 
tor—standing “ between the Lord and the 
people, to show them the word of the 
Lord”; into whose mouth the Lord put- 
teth his words, and who speaketh unto 
them all the Lord commandeth him. 
These views are clearly set forth by Paul ; 
“ And all things,” saith he, “are of God 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Je- 
sus Christ, and Aath given to us the min- 
istry of reconciliation: To wit, that God 
was in Christ, reconeiling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses un- 
to them; and Aath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Now then we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
did beseech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
(2 Cor. v. 18 and 20.) 

Now inthe above quotation, the apostle 
overturns the whole trinitarian scheme: 
for observe that, (1) it is God himself who 
reconciles—* God who hath reconciled” 
(2) that Jesus Christ was the instrument ; 
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by Jesus Christ.” (3) That it is a re- 
conciliation of man to God, not God to 
man: “who hath reconciled us to him- 

self?’ (4) That God in Jesus Christ was 

‘the true divinity of Christ—* God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto him- 

. self.” (5) That the apostles were éub- 

instruments, in the work, or mediators, in 

their measure—“who hath committed 

unto us, the word of reconciliation,” &c. 


“The law was given by Moses, but 
ce and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
How did grace and truth come—by “con- 
tract,” or “purchase”? No more than 
the law. The same phraseology is used 
im both cases—“ Fear and dread shall fall 
upon them: by the greatness of thine 
arm, they shall be still as a stone, till thy 
people pass over, O Lord, which thou hast 
PURCHASED.” (Ex. xv. 16.)—“* Remem- 
ber thy congregation, which thou hast 
PURCHASED OF OLD; the rod of thine in- 
heritance, which thou hast redeemed ; 
this Mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt.” 
(Ps. 74.) 


“The law was given by Moses.” That 
is, God chose this instrument, “to show 
them the word of the Lord.” In like 
manner, He chose Jesus, saying—*1 will 
put my wordsin his mouth, and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command 
him,” and He said of him—* Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold.” And Jesus 
said; “I have given unto them the words 
which thou gavest me; and they have re- 
ceived them, and have known surely that 
I am come out from thee, and they have 
believed that thou didst send me.” (Jno. 
xvii.) Thus Jesus was not less defendent 
‘on the Father, than Moses, for the words 
which he communicated te the people. 
This we learn from himself: “ As my Fa- 
ther taught me,” said he, “I speak these 
things” —* He gave commandment what 
I should say” —* The words that I speak, 
I speak not of myself”—*Verily the Son 
ean do nothing of himself.” am come 


that they might have life, [light] and that. 


they might have it more abundantly”— 
“ My words, they are spirit, and they are 
life.” Thus “grace and truth’—life and 
light—came by Jesus to the Jews, in an 
outward sense. And he further prepared 


the minds of the people for the more full 


admission of them, by resisting and con~ 
founding the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
hireling clergy of that day, and always @ 
dark body between God and the soul ; and 
by taking out of the way the law, with its 
unavailing rites and ceremonies ; and fi- 
nally sealing his testimony with his blood, 
and leaving behind him a most pure and 
holy example, the way was opened for 
“another Comforter”—*even the Spirit 
of ‘T'ruth”’—the true Christ, and Saviour: 
enlightening every man coming into the 
world—*a light to enlighten the Gentiles” 
to the ends of the earth. 

Thus Jesus Christ was the mediator, 
with the Jews, of the New Covenant, and 
greater than“ Jonas,” or “Solomon,” or 
“ Moses,” by how much this covenant was 
greater than the old. And in the charac- 
ter of the “ Comforter”—the “ Spirit of 
Truth,” Christ is to us, (and the world 
universally) the only Redeemer, Media- 
tor, and Propitiation.—* The everlasting 
wisdom, divine power, true light, only 
Saviour, and preserver of all, the same 
one holy, just, merciful, almighty, and 
eternal God.”’* 

I will now subjoin some extracts from 
the writings of our “primitive Friends,” 
in order to show that their views of sal- 
vation by Christ, were, in the main, the 
same as are given in these essays; viz.: 
that the redemption effected by Christ in 
that “ prepared body,” was outward and 
concerned the Jews, under the old cove- 
nant, to whom alone he was sent: but 
that the redemption of the New Covenant, 
under which we live, is wholly sfirituad. 

“The heavenly and more perfect ta- 
bernacle, and altar; with the heavenl 
things, are all a mystery, and spiritual. 
The offering, and living sacrifice, are 
spiritual ; the passover spiritual ; the seed 
spiritual; the bread, the fruit of the vine, 
the oil, the flesh and the blood, which give 
life to the soul; yea, the water and blood, 
which wash and sprinkle the conscience, 
are all spiritual and mysterious, as the 
New Covenant itself is,” c—[G. White- 
head’s “ Life of Christ within. | 

“So that the same Christ, Word-God, 
who has lighted all men, 1s by sin grieved. 
and burthened, and bears the iniquities of 
such as so sin, and reject his benefits. But 
as any hear his knocks and let him into © 


* Penn’s Innecency with her often face. 
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their hearts, he first wounds, .and then 
heals. Afterwards he atones, mediates, 
and reinstates man in the holy image he 
is fallen from by sin. Behold this is the 
state of restitution! and this, in some 
measure was witnessed by the holy pat- 
riarchs, prophets, and servants of God in 
old time, to whom Christ was substan- 
tially the same Saviour, and seed bruis- 
ing the serpent’s head, that he is now to 
us, what difference soever there may be | 
In point of manifestation.” —[ Penn. 


_“This Jight wherewith thou art en- 
lightened, is the life of Jesus, which he 
has given a ransom for man. And that 
was not natural, as some foolishly ima- 
ine 5 for if it were natural, it could not 
e€ aransom for man out of sin: for the 


sin to be natural, and that which reproves | 
it nattiral, is contrary to the apostle, who |! 


said ‘They twothat warred in the crea- 


ture, were contrary.’ "—[ Stephen Crisfr’s | 


works. 


“What is attributed to that body, we 
acknowledge and give to that body in its 
place, according as the scripture attribu- 
tethit, which is through and because of 
that which dwelt and acted in it. But 
that which sanctified and kept the body 
pure, and made it all acceptable in him, 
was the life, holiness, and righteousness 


of the Spirit. And the same thing ¢hat , 


kefit his vessel pure, itis the same thing 
that cleanseth us.”—[ Pennington, vol. 
Hi. p. 34. 


“TI came to see the idolatry of all pro- | 


fessors asto the frerson Christ, as to the 
body, flesh and blood ; and that the faith 
of most professors went no further than 


the veil, the outward, and reached not | 


to Christ the Saviour, the life, the arm 
and power of God; not to Christ in Spirit, 
but in flesh.”—[ 7h. Zachary, p. 6. 


“What was Christ’s righteousness? | 


Was it not the life, the virtue, the spirit of 
the Father in him, he being one with it, in 
the faith of it, and in the obedience to it.” 
—[Pennington, vol. 3. p. 256. 


“That the outward ferson which suf- 
fered was properly the Son of God, we ut- 
terly deny” —* the Son was not the body, 
though the body was the Son’s”’. 


Jenner (an opposer) asserts “ That we 
deny justification by the righteousness 
which Christ hath fulfilled in his own 

erson for us, (wholly without us)—dnd 
indeed this we deny, and boldly apr it 
in the name of the Lord, to be the doctrine 
of devils, and an arm of the sea of ecorrup- 
tion, which does now deluge the whole | 


“ God as truly manifesteth himself in 
the flesh of all his, as he did in Christ, al- 
though the measure of that manifestation 
be different.”—[J. Collin’s discovery of 
the new creation. 

“ Christ’s flesh wasavei/. Ordinances 
are veils. If God be our life, the /ese we 


are in these things, the more we are in 
life.” —[ Wim. Penn. 


“| do affirm that they who preach and 
pray in the spirit, and power, and light, 
and wisdom of God, do pray in the name 

-of Jesus; for Jesus is dut a name, which 
was given unto that which was éefore 
that name was, which the angel called a 
‘holy thing’ Sothat this One Holy Thing, 
poses of time, according to the know- 
ledge of his works, and operations, in and 
by many, hath several, many, and various 

_ names given unto it.”"—[Wm. Baily, pp. 

157, 158. 


_ © There are but two seeds in the whole 
creation, between which animosity is put, 
and are absolutely contrary in nature, 
fruits, and effects ; that is the seed of the 
serpent, and the seed of the weman, 
which is Christ in his people; the Im- 
manuel, the same to-day, yesterday, and 
-forever.”—[Ibid. p. 196. 


{ “ And we are taught, led, and guided by, 


and are possessors of a measure of the, 
same spirit of grace and truth that was 
in that person, Christ, our elder brother, 
that suffered” “ of whose resurrection: 
and life we are eye-witnesses,” &c.—[Ib. 


—— to know the Immanuel, God 
with us, and Christ in us; and he that 
preacheth any other Saviour, Gespel, or 
way to eternal Salvation, but the Imnaan- 
uel, the Son ef God, his life, power and 
| wisdom in him, to redeem his soul” 
“Tsay from the presence of the Lord he 
| is accursed.” —[ 
« And so he taught them to pray, ‘Our 
Father’ &c. Not to look at his ferson, 
| and pray to himas a person without them ; 
| but bid them pray to their Father, which 
| seeth in secret.” &c.—[ | 


“The Quakers see no need of directing 
men tothe type for the anti-type, viz.: 
neither to the outward temple, nor yet to 
Jerusalem, either to Jesus Christ, or his 
blood; knowing that neither the right- 

 eousness of faith, nor the word of it, doth 
so direct’? (Rom. x.)—[Whitehead’s 
Light and Life ot Christ, pp. 48, 49. 


“Tf all had walked in his light within, 


murdered.”—[Christian Quaker. 
“The blood of the old Covenant was 


world” Penn, 2d. vol. ( fol.ed.) pp. 65, 
66. 


he (Christ) had not been —. and © 


the life of the beasts and other creatures, — 
and the blood of the new Covenant is the 
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life of Christ Jesus, who saith, ‘Except ye 
eat my flesh and drink my blood ye have 
no life in you’—* The new and second 
Covenant is dedicated with the blood, the 
LIFE of Christ Jesus, which is the alone 
atonement unto God, by which ail his 
people are washed, sanctified, cleansed, 


_ and redeemed to God’. —[ Fox’s Doctriaals 


/pp. 664, 646. 


“The names are but the signification 
spoken of; for it is the life, the power, 
(the being transformed by that,) that 
saves, not the knowledge of a name. 
And Christians mightily deceive them- 
selves herein ; for they think to be saved 
by believing a relation concerning Christ, 
as he appeared in a fleshly body, and suf- 
fered death at Jerusalem. Whereas 
Christ is the same yesterday, to day, and 
forever; and the saving knowledge re- 
veals him, not only as he was then, but as 
he was the day dcfore, and will be forev- 
er”’.—[{Pennington vol. 1. pp. 140—141. 


“ Christ, according to the history of him 
only, and according to his ministration in 
the flesh, is but a form, in which God doth 
appear to us: and in which God doth 
give usa map of salvation. A map serves 
until a man knows the country. Then is 
Christ in the flesh, and Christin the Spirit, 
Christ in the flesh is the witness, the com- 
mon person in whom our Salvation is 
transacted, as inafigure: Christin the 
Spirit is the rea/ truth and principle of 
righteousness, and of life, he is the rea/ 
salvation within us”.—[Sprigg’s testi- 
mony to an approaching glory. 


Want of space prevents me from giving 
further quotations, which might be indefi- 
nitely extended, to the same purport: I 
therefore refer you to the originals, and 
te a collection of “ Extracts from the wri- 
tings of many primitive Friends,” pub- 
lished the last year in Philadelphia. It 
has been asserted that the writers are 
“unfairly represented” in these extracts; 
but such an insinuation is futile, whilst 
words and phrases are allowed tu have 
the meaning universally ascribed to them; 
and if the extracts here presented do not 
prove that the writers had very different 
views of salvation by Christ, from those 
given in the work under review, then it 
must follow thatthe wordsthat they have 
written are not the signs of their ideas. 
If it be admitted that William Penn, and 
others. have, in other of their writings in- 


eulcated doctrines in accordance with 


‘those of E. Bates, asthe latter has endea- 


— 


voured to show, it will then follow, not 
that they havebcen “unfairly represented” 
here, but that they are found inconsistent 
with themselves, when some parts of their 
writings are compared with others. 

That some difference of opinion existed 
amongearly Friends on some doctrinal 
points, more speculative than practical, is 
readily admitted ; but this circumstance 
did not then interrupt their Christian fel- 
lowship, and love of each other. And 
why, my Friends, should similar causes 
destroy them now ? 

We are all agreed that light has come 
into the world, and that we shall be saved 


‘if we follow its dictates. In respect tothe 


manner of its coming we have various 
opinions. We unite in the belief that our 
sins wil be forgiven, on the conditions of 
repentance and obedience ; although we 
may differ, as to the way or means of that 
forgiveness. Now, are there just causes 
for disunion, and crimination? Why 
should 1] love my neighbour any the less, 
for seeing a distant object, in a sense 
somewhat different from myself? We 
are here as in a dark pit: aladder is pre- 
sented to us to make ourescape. Instead 
of mounting this ladder, shall we fall to 
disputing, and contending about its form 
and composition, and suffer the opportu- 
nity to pass over? 

Ina pamphlet “examined and approv- 
ed” by you, and published by the author 
of the work under review, the doctrines 
advocated by the writer are assumed as 
“the great truths of redemption”; and 
those persons, whose views differ from 
his own, are treated as “ seducing spirits” 
—called “professed admirers of the lives 
and principles of ancient Friends,” whilst 
“opposing” their doctrines—are charged 
with unfairly representing their writings 
—with scattering “pamphlets up and 
down among people representing the em- 
inent worthies as denying the divinity of 
Christ, and the benefits of his sufferings, 
and death ; and with detracting from the 
just estimation of the Scriptures.” 

Now, do you believe, my friends, that 
such criminations will conciliate—will ac- 
c mplish the professed objects of the wri- 
ter, which are to promote good feelings, 
fellowship, and brotherly love? I be- 
lieve not. A small share of experience—— 
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slight knowledge of mankind, or a little 
more Christian charity, would have sug- 
gested a very different course. And is 
there not ground to fear, that in thus 
lending whatever influence you may pos- 
sess, in “ scattering up and down among 
people” a pamphlet containing such ac- 
cusations of your brethren, that you have 
been “ more hasty than wise”? 

We may differ, in our opinions, on many 
doctrinal points, and yet may, and ought 
to cultivate that feeling towards each 
other in which true Christian fellowship 
consists. To this uniformi’y is not essen- 
tial. Difference in sentiment, and the 
love of each other are not incompatible, 


real heresy begins. Here is a sefiaration |, 
(as the word imparts) from that love | 
which fulfils the law—and the Gospel 
And when distike once enters, accusation, 


crimination, and persecution follow close 


at its heals, and we become, in this situa- 
tion, of all heretics, the worst ! 


An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The author of the “Strictures on Rob- 
ert Owen’s new System of Society,” (or 
rather on some opinions advanced by R. 
Owen, that are not, perhaps, more imme- 
diately related to that system of society 
than to any other) has thought proper to 
notice the remarks on the said “ Stric- 
tures” that were offered in the 16th No. 
ef the Berean; and although they were 
“not highly complimentary, they afforded 
some gratification as implying that they 
were esteemed worthy of refutation. This 
. together with the hope that some infor- 
mation may be derived by pursuing the 
subject, has induced me to offer a few ad- 
ditional remarks. 

The commencement of my former es- 
say was intended to sapport the proba- 
dility that the fundamental doctrine laid 
down by R. Owen, had not been clearly 
apprehended by our author, and notwith- 
standing the omission to notice the cir- 
cumstance that a man may be ignorant 
of his own principles of action, the con- 
clusion still appears strongly supported. 
Tf, asis asserted by our author, the ac- 


tions of R. Owen are essentially different 
from what his doctrines or principles 
would give rise to if adopted (for this 
must be what is meant by saying they are 
at variance with each other,) it follows 
that R. Owen does not believe what our 
author understands to be his doctrines or 
principles. And if he had actually in- 


tended to explain his own principles, he 
must either have been ignorant of them 
himself, or our author has not been able 
to understand him. 

it is admitted probably by all who are 
acquainted with R. Owen, that his talents 
are above mediocrity ; and it appears that 


| he has made the nature and properties of 


untilwe make them so: and here itis that | mind his particular study. 


It is there- 
| fore as extraordinary that he. spould al- 
together mistake the nature of his own 


Lempert as that the apparent differ- 


ence between him and our author arises 

from.a confusion of language similar to 
| what took place at the building of Babel, 
_and yet prevails to a great extent when 
men endeavour to unite in forming creeds, 
systems, or modes of faith, by which they 
propose to reach Heaven. But our au- 
thor finds no difficulty in imputing such 
a gross mistake to R. Owen, and appears 
_to think it impossible that Ae should be 
in error when judging of the conceptions 
that are associated in R. Owen’s mind 
with certain words and phrases. 

As regards the unfairness with which 
“W.” is charged, in attributing to the 
author, inferences that are expressed in 
the language of R. Owen himself, it may 
be remarked that he did not feel himself 
concerned with R. Owen further than as 
respects the fundamental doctrine which 
helays down, It was this doctrine, and 
not any inferences that may have been 
drawn from it that he endeavoured to sup- 
port, and hence the assertion was made, 


that the inferences put down by our au- 
thor were not fairly deducible therefrom, 
without believing it of much consequence 
to enquire by whom they were first made. 


But it is very possible for a person’s 
own words to misrepresent his opinions, 
as they may be associated with different 
conceptions in different minds, and of this 
fact we have abundant proof in the case 
before us. This might be illustrated by 
an examination of nearly all the sentences, 
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son may believe that it is the desire of 
happiness operating in a variety of ways 
that is the antecedent of all our inclina-— 
| tions, and which arise in the mind in con- 
| sequence of that nature which it received 
| from its Creator, and which are there- 
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2 that are quoted by our author from R. | 
: Owen, but as it would swell! this essay to | 
an unreasonable extent, I shall confine my 
_ observations to the following ; simply be- 

‘ _. Cause itis now before me. 
“Man has no power or controul over 


his natural inclinations.” On this our au- 
thor remarks: “Fyery act of sreason 
which leads us to forego a present pleas- 
ure to avoid a future pain—every sting of 
conscience that a culprit feels, are ali so 
many evidences of the folly and fallacy of | 
Owen’s doctrines.” In this, as well as 
in some preceding remarks, he evidently 
considers, that if we avoid indulging any 
of our appetites or propensities when 
such indulgence would give immediate 
pleasure, but which we are convinced 
would lead to future pain—Or if we do 
the same thing in consequence of the. 
warning voice of conscience, we are ex- 
ercising a“tontroul over our natural in- 
clinations”’; and that the proposition we 
are examining contains a denial of bogh 
of these powers ef the mind. Such a 
controul as is here implied, can mean very 
little more than the simple fact that such 
is the nature of the human mind that the 
prospect of future good er evil, or a desire 
to conform to the will of our Creator, 
{which is nearly allied to the foregoing, 
as it is associated with the idea of rewards 
end punishments,) has on many occasions 
a greater influence in determining our ac- 
tions, than the prospect of immediate 
pain or pleasure, more especially when 
the latter is much less in degree. Of this 
fact we are informed by noticing the ope- 
rations of our own minis, and it is doing 
great violence to probability to suppose 
that R. Owen was ignorant of it, or had 
any doubts of its truth. Indeed his ha- 
bjtual actions, as well as his expressions 
on a a variety of occasions, would fur- 
nish abundant proof in point if it were 
necessary. Thus although we may not 
be able to divine the ideas that R, Owen 
would express by the above sentence, we 
faave sufficient reason to conclude that 


they were essentially different from those | 


received by our author. Leaving it to 
R. Owen to explain his meaning if he 
should think it necessarv, it may not be 
amiss to state what might possibly give 
gise to the use of such a sentence. A per- 


= 


natural inclinations. Thus the dis- 
position to secure, as far as possible, the 


| enjoyment of future good, or to avoid fu- 


ture evil, or to act in obedience to con- 
science, in certain cases, are as much nat- 
ural inclinations as the disposition to grati- 
fy any of our animal appetites, because 
they are equally naturalto man. Hence 
obeying reason or conscience, in prefer- 
ence to animal appetite is nothing more 
than one natural inclination taking prece- 
dence of, or as it were, controuling ano- 
ther. But the lea of a man controuling 
his natural inclinations may appear to im- 


+ ply something more than this simple fact 


-~some mysterious power which he ex- 
ercises -without any inclination to do so, 
(for ifhe had any it would be a natural 
inclination) and not being able to find, or 
even toconceive such a power as is ima- 


| gined, however vaguely, to be implied by 


the above idea, a person may be led to 
make such an assertion as R. Owen has 
done. In this way it appears possible 
that two persons may be directly opposed 
to each other onthe proposition we are 
considering, one asserting and the other 
denying the power of controul. 

It was a eonviction of this truth anda 
consequent belief that the principai dif- 
ference between the advocates of free 
will and the supporters of the doctrine of 
necessity, was owing te the confusion of 
language that led to my observation in 
the 16th No.; a confusion that arises from 
the vague and indistinct ideas associated 
with the words and phrases made_ use of 
on metaphysical subjects, and. the conse- 
quent difference of these vague concep- 
tions in different minds. 

The doctrine of necessity as it is per- 
haps improperly called, originates from 
a view of that principle in our mental 


constitution which leads us to expect that 


like antecedents will always be followed 
by like consequents. That, for example 


‘the same arguments that have convinced 


us of the truth ef any proposition, will 
have the same effect on the mind of ano- 
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ther, which is in a similar state, if pre- 
sented in the same point of view. And 
that the same motives that induce one 
person to make a certain choice, will in- 
duce every other to make the same un- 
der exactly the same circumstances, in- 
ternal as well as external. Or in other 
words that the phenomena of mind are 
connected with each other, and with the 
external world, as are cause and effect in 
the whole visidle creation. 


This doctrine, so simple in itself, and 
which, if seen inits native simplicity, it 
would be impossible for any human being 
to doubt, is made to assume an air of mys- 
tery when seen by the necessarian through 

a kind of learned spectacles, and after be- 
ing enveloped in acloud of unmeaning 
words and phrases, becomes nearly unin- 
‘telligible, so that neither of the parties are 
able to recognize in it the plain, simple 
doctrine that they always believed from 
the very impossibility of disbelieving it. 
And yet it isnot unusual for the combat- 
ants inthis wordy war to become highly 
exasperated with each other. The ne- 
cessarian, after exhausting all his reason- 
ing powers in the use of a set of proposi- 
tions, not one of which perhaps is under- 
stood by his antagonist as they are by 
himself, becomes impatient, and concludes 
that he is an incorrigible blockhead, una- 
ble to perceive the plainest deductions of 
common sense; while the other, equally 
charitable, unable to convince his adver- 
sary that his opinions are a wicked heresy, 
piously consigns him to perdition. Such 
is belicved to be the nature of the dispute 
about which so much has been said and 
written, and it may truly be said that it 
is about—nothing. 

The concluding observations of our au- 
thor are deserving of notice as the object 
of introducing them is not clearly per- 
ceived. He says, “I shall be content to 
leave my readers to make their inferences 
and R. Owen to his own course, being 
well assured that the result cannot fail to 
add another proof to the many already 
existing, that the reformation of society 
can only be effected by ‘the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God,’ operating 
immediately and individually on the 
minds of mea.” Does he mean to insinu- 


ate that it has been proposed to-dispense 
with the “ power of God, and the wisdom 
of God”; or, that it is expected to pro- 
duce reformation in any other way than 


| by conforming to the means appointed by 


our Creator. If thisis his meaning it may 
be difficult for him to find quotations that 
will suppert it. Suppose a farmer were 
to assert that if we would cultivate the 
earth in a certain way, and sow good 
seed, we might safely calculate on abun- 
dant produce; would any person infer 
that he expected to make the grain grow 
without “the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God,” merely because he said no- 
thing about it? And why should it be 
different when a method is proposed for 
cultivating our intellectual and moral 
powers so as to produce an abundant har- 
vest of good works and affections. In both 
cases it is necessarily taken for granted, 
that the “power of God, and the wisdom 
of God,” will continue to operate, as it has 
heretofore done in similar circumstances; 
and our author may remember that we 
are told, it is not every man that crieth, 
Lord! Lord! that shall enter the king- 
dom, but he that doeth the will of the Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven. 


There is probably some reason why 
the Divine principle, operating on the 
minds of men, does not lead all into the 
path of virtue and happiness, and if, as R. 
Owen appears to think, this reason is to 
be found in the fundamental principles on 
which society is organized, it is of the ut- 
most importance that mankind should 
understand the fact. Hence the “New 
System of Society” is entitled to a candid 
and careful examination, especially as the 
success of the imperfect experiment that 
was made in Scotland has been, perhaps 
more complete than any other experi- 
ment that has yet been made, with the 
same object in view. Ww. 


FOR THE BEREAN. | 


True religion is simple and practical. 


It requires no abstruse theories—no rack- 
ing of the wits—to understand it, and to 
perform it. It isso plain that “he who 
runs may read.” It is comprised in the 


| love of God and man. Those who have 
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= 

most of it are least disposed to theorise. 
Engaged in the daily performance of its 
requirements, and satisfied with the con- 
solations which flow from a life of piety 
and devotedness, they have little leisure, 
and still less inclination, to build compli- 


cated and intricate systems—to scruti- 


nize into the affairs of the Divine. admin- 
istration, which lie beyond the reach of 
the mental faculties, or to “darken coun- 
cil by words without knowledge.” But 
in proportion as men have left the frac- 
tice of religion, they have, in all ages, 
amused themselves in forming notions of 
it—in framing subtle and complex hy- 
potheses: and so extremely subtle have 
many of these been—so little tangibility 


have they possessed, that “the spider’s | 


most attenuated thread, is cord, is cable,”’ 
to the slender and touchless materials 
which have been wove into their struc- 
ture. And as they have owed their ori- 
gin to the absence of religion, so it has 
ever been their effect to bring it into dis- 
credit—to close the minds of men against 
the perception of its importance, and to 
relax the restraints of virtue and morali- 
ty. Reason has revolted at their absur- 
dities or puerilities, and sensible men, 
mistaking visionary theories and absurd 
dogmata for Christianity, have turned 
away in disgust. 

The doctrines taught by our Lord were 
of the simplest character. They involv- 


_ed no intricate and fine-spun theories. 


They were at once plain and rational— 
adapted to the nature of man, to his 


- ‘wants, and to his present and future hap- 


piness. He called men to holiness, justice, 
truth, meekness, charity, forbearance— 
in fine to the fractice of religion. The 
“pure in heart,” the “peace-makers,” 
the “ merciful,” the “hungry and: thirsty 
after righteousness,” received his bene- 
diction, while the formal hypocrite, and 
the ostentatious professor, were warned 


In the most solemn manner of the misery | 


that awaited them He called men from 
the opinions of the learned Rabbies and 


_ theorists—from the “ Lo heres,” and * Lo 


theres,” to a “kingdom” that was to be 
within them—a kingdom in which God 
rules and reigns, and which is therefore 
fitly called “the kingdom of heaven.” 
This he peited ont under a variety ot 


-sented that the future state of all men 


beautifully instructive allegories, descrip- 
tive of the commencement, progress, and 
establishment of true religion in the soul. 
To become subjects of this kingdom he 
required no other terms than sincere re- 
pentance and amendment of life; and 
without repentance, he declared there 
could be no salvation for sinners. Luke 
xiii. 3,5. While he reprehended sin in 
all its forms, he represented God as ac- 
cepting the penitent on the simple ground 
of. mercy and free grace, in the same 
manner that an affectionate parent ac- 
cepts an offending child when, with sin- 
cere penitence, he turns from his disobe- 
dience. Chap. xv. He taught that con- 
tinued acceptance depends on obedience, 
and that the consequence of disobedience 
is rejection. John xv. 6, 10. He repre- 


should be according to their works. Matt. 
He said to his disciples: “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
John xiii. 17. He not only declared the 
love and mercy of God, and the divine 
disposition to save, but his whole mission 
turnished the highest evidence of that 
disposition. The power by which he 
acted—wrought miracles—preached the 
glad tidings of salvation—and “spake as 
never man spake’”’—attested most indu- 
bitably that God had “ visited his people,” 
—had “ exalted the horn of his salvation.” 
Of the doctrines he taught he was him- 
self the most perfect example. Having, 
inconformity with the object of his mis- 
sion, fulfilled and abrogated the law, and 
taught the spirituality of the New Cove- 
nant, (John viii. 30, 39. xiv. 16, 17, 25. xvi 
13.) and its transcendent excellence over 
the old, in correcting the frrastices of men, 
by rectifying the dispositions from which 
they flow, (Matt. v. 31 &c.) he demon- 
strates his faithfulness “to him that had 
appointed him,” by suffering an ignomi- 
nous death at the hands of cruel and mer- 
ciless men. The apostles of Christ fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their master. 
They declared the divine benevolence. 
They preached “the gospel of the grace 
of God.” They described men as enc- 
mies to God by evil works, and they en- 
treated them to be reconciled to him, 2 
Cor. v. 20. They testified to the Jews 


that Jesus of Nazareth wham they had 
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grucified had been proved to be the Mes- 
siah, “ by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs which God did by him,” and by his 
resurrection from the dead. Acts ii. 22, 
o4.. They recogaized in this wonderful 
display of “God manifest in the flesh,” 
the evidences of the willingness of the 
Father of mercies to pardon and accept 
all on unfeigned repentance and obe- 
dience, without respect of persons. Acts 
x. 54, 35. Rom ii. 10. They therefore 
dwelt with affection and emphasis on the 
sufferings and death of Jesus, as that by 
which he had sealed his testimony to the 
truth; and they taught that as by his 
blood he had ratified the dispensation of 
divine love and mercy to men, God might 
therefore be said, by a very natural figure 
taken from the law, to have set him 
forth as.a “ propitiatory,” or mercy-seat, 
“through faith in his blood,” or a belief 
in the gospel, “to declare God’s right- 
eousness in the remission of past sins.” 
Rom. iii. 25. The redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, they described to be a justi- 
fication by free favour, (verse 24, &c.) 
extending alike to Jews and Gentiles, and 
without the least intimation of any other 
consideration than sincere faith and re- 
pentance. This they described, moreo- 
ver, as the only way of justification from 
the beginning—the way. in which Abra- 
ham was justified, andthe way in which 
all would be justified who were of the 
faith of Abraham, who believed and obey- 
ed God, and whose “faith was imputed 
to him for righteousness.” Chap. iil, 
They spoke of the Law of Moses, or Old 
Covenant, asa “ yoke of bondage,” from 
which they had been redeemed by Christ 
—as a system of shadows, or symbotical 
representations, pointing to the realities 
which the gospel disclosed. They de- 
scribed the New Covenant—the dispen- 
sation of Christ, as a spiritual adminis- 
tration—a divine economy, in which the 
law is “ written in the heart”—(Heb. viii, 
10.) the “unction” received “from the 
Holy One,” which “ teacheth-alt things,” 
(1 John ii. 20, 27.) in which God would be 
“merciful to their unrighteousness,” blot 
out their transgressions, and “ remember 
their sins and iniquities no more.’ Heb. 
viii. 12. 


| 


they explained to be a real righteous 
ness. “He that doeth righteousness 1s 
righteous, even ashe is righteous. He 
that committeth sin is of the devil.” 1 
John iii. 7. “His servants ye are whom 
ye obey, whether of sin unto death, or of 


obedience unto righteousness.” Rom. vi, 


16. “ Be not deceived, God is not mocks 
ed: whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
reap. He that soweth to his flesh, shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit, 
reap life everlasting.” Ch. vi.7,8. “He 
that doeth good is of God: but he that 
doeth evil hath not seen God.” 3 John 11. 
“ As the body without the spirit is dead, 
so faith without works is dead also”— 
“ Be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your own selyes”— 
“Pure religion and undefiled before Ged 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep unspotted 
from the worid.” James 1. 22, 27. ii. 26. 
Such were the doctrines preached by 


Jesus and his disciples. ‘They are practi+-— 


cal, and easily comprehended. ‘To admit 
them calls for no renunciation of reason— 
no degradation of the principles of the 
human mind. They require faith in God, 
unreserved obedience to his will, and a 
grateful acknowledgement of every dis~ 
pensation of his love and mercy. But how 
have their beauty and simplicity been ob- 
scured by the inventions of men! The 
successors of the apostles departing from 
the life and power of godliness, which so 


conspicuously marked the tives of their — 


faithful predecessors, soon began to spec- 
ulate, and form hypotheses, and frame 
systems. The doctrines of the gospel, as 
taught by Jesus and his apostles, were toe 
simple to be adapted to the visionary 
minds of these theorists, and the strict 
and self-denying practice they required, 
was still more unwelcome totheir worldly 
inclinations. 

Christianity had gained such access in 
the world—had been attested by such 
evidence, and introduced by such clear 
manifestations of divine power, that its 


divinity was acknowledged, and its claims , 
admitted. It was perfectly natural, there-_ 


fore, that the profession of it should be 
continued by those who had little or no- 


The righteousness of this dispensation " thing of the spirit and temper it was de- 
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signed to promote ; and it was as natural 
for them, in that state, to sct about, not to 
conform their lives to Christianity, but to 
conform Christianity to their lives. It 
was accordingly made to consist in any 
thing but a holy life. A multitude of cer- 
emonies, both Jewish and Heathen, were, 
from time to time, introduced into the 
church, as suited the interests or the fan- 
cies of Christian professors, and a round 
of showy performances were substituted 
for the want of personal righteousness. 
The idea was conceived that something 
else beside repentance and a sincere con- 
formity to the will of God, cauld recom- 
mend men to his favour. A scheme of 
imputation was invented, by which it was 
concluded that the righteousness of one 
man could be transferred to make up the 
deficiencies of another. 


This idea underwent several modifica- 
tions, but all resolving in one point—an 
absolution to a greater or less extent, from 
the holy requirements of the gospel. Cer- 
tain persons who have been remarkable 
for their exemplary lives, or whom su- 
perstition had canonized as saints, were 
supposed to have done more, in acts of 
piety, than was necessary for their own 
salvation, and that inconsequence, a stock 
of merits was acquired, which being laid 
up by the church, she had the power of 
dispensing to those who needed. 


Works of supercrogation being admit- 
ted, and the possibility of the righteous- | 
ness of one man being imputed to another, | 
it is easy to conceive that the good works 
performed by Jesus of Nazareth should 
soon be considered of the highest merit 
and importance in supplying the defects 
of his pretended followers. Such was the 
fact; and the idea was at length adopted, 
that personal righteousness had nothing 
to do with our salvation, but that we were 
accepted exclusively on the ground of the 
merit of Ais righteousness. The pre- 
sumption ef men went still further. It 
was concluded that, strictly speaking, God 
could not forgive sin—that such was the 
sternness of his justice that it required the 


infliction ef eternal punishment on every | 


transgressor—that to remedy this defect 
Christ Jesus, an innocent and sinless per- 
#on, undertook to endure the fenaliy—to 


suffer, in the stead of transgressors, the 
frunishment that was due to their sing! 

But speculation did not end here. Sin, 
it was contended, being committed againg 
an infinite Being, was an infinite offence, 
and required, therefore, an infinite substi. 
tute to make satisfaction for it. To ef. 
fect these objects, the imagination divided 
the Deity into three parts or fersens, 
distinct that one could demand and ano 
ther engage as a substitute, and make the 
satisfaction required. But as Divinity ig 
necessarily incapable of suffering, and 
humanity as totally inadequate to sustain 
aninfinity of it in a finite period, it re. 
quired that the substitute should be both 
divine and human. Christ was accord- 
ingly made to consist of two fersons—the 
second person of the “imagined trinity,” 
and Jesus of Nazareth, “hypestatically 
united,” by virtue of which union, it was 
fancied, his human sufferings had the na- 
ture of infinity attached to them, and his 
works of obedience to the Father, the 
character of infinite merit. 

Thus a bargain, or contract, was ar- 
ranged between the persons of the trin‘ty, 
and the monstrous idea was admitted, 
that by these means the son /iteradly pur- 
chased the church from the Father; and 
this was called “the scheme of redemp- 
tion”—“the gospel flan of salvation”— 
that on which rested “ the Christian’s on- 
ly hope”!!) Various speculations ensued 
with regard to the time at which this con- 
tract was effected, and respecting its ap- 
plication. Some explained it to have ta- 
ken place before the creation of the world, 
and these were denominated Supfralap- 
sarians: others supposed it to be conse- 
quent on the transgression, or fall of man, 
and these were called Sublafsarians. 
Some made it to extend to a definite 
number of elect persons, who were in fal- 
libly embraced in it: others contended 
that it applied to the whole world, and 
that it was conditional. In fine, system 
was erected upon system, embracing, un- 
der the general idea of imputative vica- 
rious righteousness, explications as va- 
rious as the minds of their authors, and 
extending from the mildest forms of Ar- 
menianism to the legitimate fruit of Cal- 
vinism—open and avowed Antinomian- 
ism, 
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To support these systems the language | 
of scripture has been tortured into mean- 
ings which never entered the minds of 
the inspired penmen. They have been, 
in reality, for the most part, asfar remov- 
ed from the scriptures, as they have been 
abhorrent to reason, and unfriendly to the 
interests of pure religion and sound mo- | 
rality. The very terms so constantly in 
the mouths of the advocates of imputa- 
tion, and the use of which is ever indis- | 

sible in explaining the system—such 
as “the merits of Christ”—* the imputed 
righteousness of Christ,” &c. are no where 
to be found in the bible; and what is 
more—and I assert it without fear of the 
consequences—the idea they are intend- 
ed torepresent is as totally absent from 
the scriptures as are the terms them- 
selves. The thought does not appear to 
have entered the minds of the apostles, 
nor any of the inspired writers. It was 
left for the discovery of later ages. Both 
the doctrine and the termsare, in truth, 
the invention of system builders, and vain 
speculators in theology, who by their 
plans and schemes have ever been ren- 
dering that abstruse and complicated, 
which God has left simple and plain. The 
gospel of salvation by free favour, to 
every repenting sinner, has been degra- 
ded into an affair of sale and furchase— 
and the Father of mercies, under the pre- 
tence of exalting his-justice, has been ex- 
hibited in a character the most forbidding 
and relentless, and not less opposed to 
justice, than to every other lovely attri- 
bute of his nature. 

False views of Christianity having once 
ebtained, they have been received with- 
out examination, and hence become deep- 
ly rooted by the prejudice of education. 
But an auspicious period has arrived—a 
period which should be hailed by every 
friend of Christianity and lover of the bi- 
ble—a period of investigation. The clouds 
of superstition are fast scattering, and the 
old rotten structures which tradition has 
been erecting for ages, are rapidly crumb- 
ling to ruins before the light ef truth. 
And have we not reason to hope, that the 
day is not far distant, when the absurd 
and pernicious idea that the imputed 
righteousness of another is the ground of 


our acceptance with God, will be found | 


but in the pages of the historian, when 
tracing the fruits of that lamented apos- 
tacy which early overtook Christendom, 
In my next, I intend to examine some 
of those scripture passages which have 
been supposed to countenance this strange 
and unscriftural notion. T. 
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HIRELING SHEPHERDS. 
(Continued from page 319.) 


“Inference sixth ; that the giving a fix- 
ed salary to ministers, is so far from being 
a means to support the Gospel, that it has 
a tendency to destroy it. The support of 
a minister who has a salary, is not the 
fruit of the Gospel at all; his preaching 
is rather a fruit of the people’s money- 
He cannot exercise faith in receiving his 
maintenance; because he must have sense 
satisfied, before he will part with his 
preaching. The people’s giving, cannot 
be a fruit of faith, or (whichis the same 
thing) of the Gospel, because they must 
fix the sum they are to pay, before they 
know whether his labours will produce 
any fruit, or not. If there is a Gospel 
that has any thing to do with such giving 
and receiving, I am sure it is not the Gos- 
pel of Christ ; and consequently, the min- 
isters who preach it, cannot be the minis- 
ters of Christ. It is an odd sort of faith 
that cannnot exist, without being support- 


ed by sense. How can any person sup- . 


pose, that ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give,’ signifies the same as hire by’ 
the year, to preach the Gospel. The one 
flatly contradicts the other. The one is 
the command of Christ; the other is 
practised by those who pretend to be the 
subjects of the command. It is very com- 


mon for the people to complain of the | 


greed of the clergy ; and yet they will lie 
under the imposition, and join with ‘them 
in the sin of supporting the name of the 
Gospel, which they cannot see producing’ 
any fruit, but that which is contrary to 
the Gospel of Christ. When they are 
toid that it is their own fault they are op- 
pressed by the clergy, that they could not 
be compelled to pay, if they would not 
subscribe ; they answer, if we do not sub- 
scribe, they will leave us altogether, and 


then, what weuld begeme of the Gospel 
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HIRELING SHEPHERDS. 


And what if they should go? That would | 


not take away the Gospel; for it is not 
eonfined to their persons. Indeed, if it 
were, we should be in a bad situation ; 
for too many of them waste the time 
which they should spend in preaching the 
Gospel, entertaining their hearers with 
harangues, about speculative opinions, 
which have a tendency rather to puzzle 
and confuse the mind, than to stir up the 
exercise of faith and love. Ido not sup- 
pose that they are acting as much in op- 


position to the light they enjoy, at present, | own house, having his children in subjec. 
as to the light which I have received: for | tion, with all gravity ; (for if a man kno 
I believe they are as ignorant in spiritual | 2ot how to rule his own house, how shq 
matters, as other men; and I make no | he take care of the church of God ?) n 


doubt some of them are saints; but they 
are deceived by antichrist. No doubt 
some will make a jest of this—a saint de- 
eeived by antichrist: but, as was hinted 
in the second inference, it is said in the 
thirteenth chapter of the Revelation, ‘that 
antichrist should overcome the saints ;’ 
and surely it is as mild an expression to 
say, he deceives them. | 
“It will, perhaps, be thought an evi- 
dence of pride and self-conceit in me, to 
pretend to see through the deceit of anti- 
christ, better than the clergy; and I 
make no doubt but the boldness of Peter 
and John, before the council of the Phari- 
sees, had the same effect upon their minds. 
I see no reason why I may not be taught 
by the Spirit of God, as well as Peter, or 


- John, or any other man. It is a certain 


fact, 1 see now what I did not see three 
years ago; and let me betaughtasI will, it 
is the businessofevery readerto examine 
impartially what he reads, without pay- 
ing any respect to to the author’s design, 
in writing, or his character either. 

«But to return, what right have they 
to complain of abuse, when they are ac- 
cused of nothing, but what they own to 
be their practice? They own that their 
qualifications, as ministers, depend on hu- 
man learning. They declare that if they 
had not a salary, they would get little or 
no support. They allow that a man may 
be a minister of the Gospel without the 
eall of the Spirit: so that according to 
their own account, their ministry is a hu- 
man ministry ; and therefore they cannot 
subsist, without some human contrivance 


te support them ; compare Matt. vi. 25; 


— 


| a novice, lest being lifted up with pri 


meut,’ with 1. Tim. iii. 2—6, “A. bishe 


‘Therefore J say unto you, take no thoughy 
for your life, what ye shall eat or wh, 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your bod 
what ye shall put on. Is not the jig 
more than meat, and the body than 


then muct be blameless, the husband 
one wife, vigilent, sober, of good behavioy 
given to hospitality, apt to teach; on 
given to wine, no striker, not greedy ¢ 
filthy lucre, but patient, not a brawle 
nor covetous; one that ruleth well }y 


ne fallinto the condemnation of the devi 

“Inference seventh; that it is sinfi 
and dangerous for people to place tdi 
much confidence in ministers: *‘ Bull 
there were false prophets also among thi 
people, even as there shall be false teach 
ers among you,’ 2. Pet. ii. 1. One woul 
be ready to conclude, from the conduct dim 
numbers of the present generation, thal 
they expect when they pay the ministefim 
for his trouble, he will take them to Heal 
ven, without their having any farthe : 
care or trouble about it, except now, ang 
then to attend on sermon: and when thea 
do attend, they take all he says for truth i 
without any examination. The ministem 
is not a teacher, but an oracle to sucifil 
people. They must be either little confi 
cerned about their souls, or they expecfi 
the minister to do what is not in the pow 
er of man; and unless they take somél 
other way, they never can enjoy the hap#l 
piness of Heaven. Religion is a seriou 
matter, and those who are unconcerned 
about it,are in a miserable state ; them 
are bond slaves to Satan, and (which 
worse) they are fond of their chains, andj 
unwilling to be made free. This disposi-f 
tion appears to be so general in the pres§ 
ent generation, that there is little ground} 
to expect a revival of religion, till the 

vials of God’s wrath be poured out on 
antichrist,’ to bring about his total down: 
fall, the time of which seems to be ap- 
proaching ; for the Lord has been pour- 
ing out judgments onthe Earth, for sev: 
eral years, and 1] think that wickedness 


never made greater progress than it has 
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done under the ligh: judgments which 
God has laid upon us; and we have no 
reason to expect, that he will cease to 
correct, till we either return to him by 
repentance, or be consamed in our sins: 
for (saith the Lord) ‘ when I begin, I will 
also make an end,’ 1. Sam. iii. 12: and 
those who are careless and unconcerned, 
and trust to their ministers, will find that 
they cannot ward off the justice of God 
by keeping the minister between him and 
them. There is no dealing with God by 
proxy.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
WILLIAM L. FISHER’S BOOK. 


The same kind ef mystery which en- 
velopes the author’s purpose in writing, 
obscures his meaning in many parts of his 
work, from an unhappy choice of expres- 
sions, and misapplication of terms. Thus 
he defines ¢ruth to be an innate principle 
in the mind of man, and in the next para- 
graph assumes it as characterizing Ais 
views in opposition to those of R. Owen! 


In page 16, he tells us, “Morality is al- 
together an outward and visible science, 
existing entirely indefiendent of frinci- 
fle”; and in page 18, that “a principle 
may exist in the mind, prompting men to 
do good to their fellow men; but until it 
is acted upon and affects them, it cannot 
be morality ; this is the basis on which 
morality stands!—Morality may spring 
from even so low and imperfect a princi- 
ple as self-interest”! 

Again, self-interest he denounces as the 
source and root of all evil, a princrple 
from whence no good can be derived; 
and having shown, as he conceives, that 
the New System rests upon a re-modi- 
fication ot this principle, he draws the 
gonclusion that it must necessarily fail. 


Now self-interest, ] conceive, is not less 
inherent in the soul of man, than the prin- 
Ciple of truth. It is one of the first traits 
that the human character exhibits; and 
is, nodoubi, planted inthe mind by the 
Creator—not to become the main spring 
ef ali evil, but on the contrary, with every 


other passion or faculty, designed, under 
proper restrictions, to adorn, ennoble and 
perfect him. Thus it becomes the basis 
or main-spring of all reform. Takeaway 
self-interest, or self-gratification, and what 
remains for the principle of truth to ope- 
rate upon? How are we to distinguish, 
upon his own principles, between virtu- 
ous or vicious actions, but by the pleasur- 
able sensations that accompany the one, 
and the remorse or pain that attend the 
other? And these feelings are altogeth- 
er selfish. There are then certain selfish 
gratifications, not only lawful, but neces- 
sary to preserve our comfort, health, and 
being, and essentially interwoven with our 
very existence. It is difficult to imagine, 
how the author should overlook the dis- 
tinction between these, and such as have 
an injurious effect upon ourselves and 
others. Yet admitting this distinction the 
foundation of his reasoning is destroyed, 
and his whole superstructure falls to the 
ground. For if any modification of self- 
interest can be productive of good—if the 
passions and faculties bestowed upon us, 
by infinite Goodness, aye capable, under 
any restrictions, of contributing to our 
happiness, it becomes necessary for him 
to prove that the New System embraces 
an unlawful “ modification,” rather than 
to condemn it on the ground of its being 
nothing more than a “ modification.” 


Neither do the examples drawn from 


Is it not upon the principle of self-inter- 
est that instinct operates? Do we find 
any of the feathered tribes building nests, 
and voluntarily surrendering them to 
other birds? Dothey not feed their own 
young, regardless of the cries of others ? 
We not unfrequently seé the hen mani- 
fest the greatest hostility towards the 
brood of any other that should presume 
to partake with her own. This is a mo- 
dification of the selfish principle, and evi- 
dently most conducive to the purposes of 
their existence. 


The indiscriminate proscription of self- 
interest, in every shape, l apprehend, can~ 
not obtain assent in the common feelings 
of his readers. The poet seems to have 


| he says: 


inferior creation afford him any support. 


a ciearer conception ef the subject, when. 
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man soul 

Must rise from individual to the whole. 

Seif-love but serves the virtuous mind to 
wake, 

As pebble swells the peaceful 
ake ; 

The centre moved, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds, 

Another stiil, and still another spreads, 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will 
embrace ; 

His country next, and next all human | 


“ God loves from whole to parts; but hu- | 


race.” 
I.* 


_ [*in the nineteenth No. this si ¢ was 
improperly inserted it should have 
been [,’----P R.] 


“Tt is folly to suppose, that the inculca- 
tion of any falee idea of the Divine nature, 
can be promotive of true religion; and 
either encourage the sincere hearted to 
hold on their way, or deter the wicked 
from the perpetration of crimes. Nothing 
that contradicts the witness for God, 
which every man carries in his own bo- 
som, gains his real belief; and what is not | 
believed, however it may perplex the un- 
derstanding, fails of its intended effect.” | 

Dillwyn. 


A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 


To mark the sufferings of the babe 
That cannot spexk its woe ; 

To see the infant tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow; » 

To meet the meek uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 

Yet can but tell of agony— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Through dreary daysand darker nights, 
‘To trace the march of death ; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath ; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief 3 

Though all is ended with its close— 
This is a mother’s grief! 


_ The hope of future years ; ‘ 
To feel how vain a father’s, prayers, 


Tosee, in one short hour, decayed 
How vain a mother’s tears; 


To think the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of earth— 

This is a mother’s grief! 


Yet when the first wild throb is past, 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eyes of faith to Heaven, 
And think, “ my cArid is there”--- 

This best can dry the gushing tears, 
This yields the heart relief ; 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes a mother’s grief! 
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